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all schools and in every branch of study the pupils shall be not only
instructed but educated." l
The changes of recent years had resulted in the breaking down
of the barriers between cultural and practical subjects. Hence
secondary education "is the education of the boy or girl not simply
as a human being who needs to be instructed in the mere rudiments
of knowledge, but it is a process of intellectual training and personal
discipline conducted with special regard to the profession or trade
to be followed."2 Therefore technical instruction cannot be
separated from secondary education.
The report recommended certain steps that were necessary for
establishing an efficient system of secondary education in England.
The primary need was the creation of a central authority to organise
and co-ordinate all the different agencies supplying secondary educa-
tion. The past record of the Education Department had raised
suspicions in the minds of certain members of the Commission as
to what the establishment of a central authority might entail.
"Greater variety and freedom in secondary schools than the old
uniform codes allowed in elementary. Teachers . . . have shown a
proper and becoming fear lest the hard reign of these codes, which
has, indeed, of late years been, with happiest results, gradually
made lighter, should be introduced into secondary schools, or lest
all spontaneity should be ground out of them by the iron machinery
of 'payment by results'."3
That these fears were not altogether groundless has been borne
out by the tendencies of recent years. On the whole, however, the
Commission thought that by combining elementary and secondary
education under the same department, the general results would be
beneficial because the central authority would be obliged to think
of education as a whole and not simply of its several parts. Another
advantage would be the greater ease with which teachers and pupils
could pass from one type of school to another. The bureaucratic
tendencies of centralisation would be checked by the existence of
local education authorities, and the policy of the central authority
would have a larger and more liberal spirit when it had to reckon
with secondary education than when it had to deal with elementary
education alone. The central authority should not occupy the
position of a dictator. "So far from attempting to induce uniform-
ity, we trust that a free and spontaneous variety, and an open field
1 Report of the Commission on Secondary Education, 1895, p. 80.
* Ibid., pp. 135-6.                                 ,                                 8 Ibid., p. 103.